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COLLEGE-ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH 1 

Recent discussions of entrance requirements in English have 
dealt mainly with the practical and the concrete — with methods 
of teaching, courses of study, and lists of books. It may be 
interesting to take another point of view. Let us consider for a 
few moments the rationale of the subject. What do we mean by 
college-entrance requirements ? More particularly, what ought 
we to mean by entrance requirements in English ? 

College-entrance requirements imply a relationship of some 
kind between colleges and secondary schools. We may begin 
then by asking what forms or types this relationship may 
assume. If we attempt to answer the question, we shall find, I 
think, that as respects this relation there are in this country two 
distinct and opposed conceptions. For convenience they may 
be termed the Feudal Conception and the Organic Conception. 

The feudal system of relationships originated in England in 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. It was transplanted 
bodily to this country at the founding of the two leading eastern 
universities, Harvard and Yale. In the East it is still the pre- 
vailing idea, though certain features of the organic system are 
making gradual encroachments upon it. 2 Those who entertain 
the feudal conception in its extreme form, imagine the university 
as holding to the preparatory schools the relation of an ancient 
baron or over-lord to the common people. According to this 
view the university authorities live as it were in a moated castle, 
in proud isolation from the rest of the world. They lay down 
arbitrarily the conditions upon which persons shall be admitted 
to communion with them. They let in whom they choose and 
keep out whom they choose. The life within the university has 
only an accidental relation to the life without. The university 
has its own aims, its own ideals, its own standards, which exist 

1 Read at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Chicago, March 29, 1 90 1. 

2 1 refer to admission by certificate, a small part of the organic conception, often 
mistaken by eastern teachers for the whole. 
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quite independently of the aims and ideals and standards of the 
secondary schools. It is not affected by changes in the schools. 
The schools may sink or swim, survive or perish, advance or 
retrograde — it is all one to the university. Its life goes steadily 
on. To all appeals from the schools it has just one reply: "Fit 
pupils to pass our examinations and the drawbridge will be low- 
ered. If you cannot fit them, you are no longer of any interest 
to us. We will have none of you." 

Such is the general conception of the feudal system of rela- 
tionships between school and university. Of such a system it is 
obvious that the essential and characterizing features are (i) 
a set of more or less arbitrary requirements for admission 
formulated by the university authorities, and (2) a rigid exam- 
ination to which all applicants for admission must submit them- 
selves. Both the entrance requirements and the examination 
are matters which pertain solely, or almost solely, to the univer- 
sity. The standard of requirement is determined out of hand 
by the university authorities. The examinations are conducted, 
at the university or elsewhere, by university examiners. From 
the point of view of the schools, therefore, requirements and 
examinations, being the recognized prerogatives of the univer- 
sity, have a value almost purely negative. They are little more 
than barriers set up by the university in order to keep out objec- 
tionable students. 

That such a system has its good features cannot be denied. 
Perhaps the most obvious of them is that the university can set 
the pace. The preparatory school must bring its pupils up to a 
certain grade of proficiency or go out of business. The univer- 
sity thus has the power of raising, as it were by the hair of the 
head, all of the preparatory schools to a fairly high level. But 
the system also has some obvious disadvantages, not the least of 
which is its tendency to convert the preparatory schools into 
mere coaching machines. Under stress of the feudal system the 
principal of a preparatory school might reason with himself in 
this way: "The university sets up a barrier at the entrance, by 
means of which the examiners propose to keep my pupils out. 
Let it be my business, then, to get them in. Whether they go 
through the barrier, or over it, or under it, is of no great 
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consequence to me. My success will be measured by the number 
of my pupils who, after the examinations are over, shall be found 
on the other side. I shall comply with what appears on the face 
of the requirements. The university must be responsible for the 
results." Moreover, a principal who reasoned thus would be 
strongly tempted to select teachers who were similarly minded 
to himself. He would naturally choose those who had most 
ingenuity in coaching pupils to pass examinations, rather than 
those whose influence upon the characters of the pupils would be 
best and most lasting. The teachers whom he employed, know- 
ing that they were engaged for the specific purpose of putting 
pupils through the examinations, might bend all their energies 
to this one task. They might dismiss, as no concern of theirs, 
the ultimate effects of such discipline. The outcome might 
conceivably be that both principal and teachers would tend to 
lose in some measure their independence and power of initiative. 
They would need the galling spur of university censure to keep 
them up even to the level of the formal requirements. 

I have put the case hypothetically, but that even the best 
of the eastern preparatory schools and the best of the eastern 
teachers are not wholly exempt from these dangers is shown 
by recent events. I have just been reading the report of the 
fifteenth annual meeting of that ancient and honorable body, 
the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools — a body whose deliberations have contributed to the 
history of education not only some of its most profitable, but 
also some of its most amusing features. At this meeting Mr. 
Charles Cornell Ramsay, principal of the Durfee High School, 
Fall River, read a report relating to admission to college by 
certificate and by examination. In the course of his report 
Mr. Ramsay quoted with approval the following letter from 
"the head master of a well-known academy:" 

The preparatory schools cannot do without the drastic stimulus of an 
entrance examination to college. Masters are lazy — some lazier than 
others, but lazy. The. colleges may talk until Time grows gray, but they 
(the masters) will not act with vigor unless they see the grim necessity right 
before them of working daily six days each week, to enable boys to enter col- 
lege with credit. Given the college and anxious parents to apply the spur, 
and most masters will "come to time." 
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So far as appears from the report there were no protests 
against these amazing charges, either at the time they were read 
or later. The head-master's characterization seems to have 
been accepted equanimously and as a matter of course. Indeed, 
in the discussion that followed, Mr. Wm. C. Collar, head master 
of the Roxbury Latin School, applauded the sentiments just 
quoted. "I believe," he said, "man is a lazy animal by nature, 
and a boy is so in a superlative degree, and rightly, and we all 
need, boys and teachers, a goad and a spur, and the examination 
for admission to college supplies in some measure the goad and 
the spur that we all need." 

It would be superfluous to point out the particular way in 
which these utterances illustrate the tendencies that have been 
indicated above. 

In sharp contrast to the feudal conception, both in its nature 
and in its effects, stands the conception that I have termed 
organic. In its origin it is, of course, an emanation of the Teu- 
tonic mind. Embodied first in the school system of Prussia, it 
was conveyed to America by means of Cousin's famous Report and 
found its way into the Northwest Territory at a crucial period 
in the history of our western education. I am repeating what is 
known to every one here, when I say that this idea received 
its first concrete expression in America in the school system 
of the State of Michigan. From that state it has spread over 
the whole expanse of the West, wherever state universities have 
been established. 

I have represented the feudal conception under the figure of 
a baronial castle, but the organic system has so little in common 
with the feudal system that to picture it adequately to ourselves 
we must call in the aid of a wholly different metaphor. Although 
I am aware of the dangers inherent in biological analogies, I will 
compare this system to a living body. Of this body the uni- 
versity and the schools are inseparable members. They are 
related as the eye is related to the hand or as the arteries are 
related to the heart. As is the case in the living organism, there 
is division of labor and mutual dependence of parts. The well- 
being of each member is involved in the well-being of the other. 
Neither can act arbitrarily and independently without endangering 
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the integrity of the organism. Or, translating these meta- 
phorical terms into plain statements, the schools and the university 
in the organic system constitute one organization, which can 
reach its highest point of efficiency only when the dependence is 
recognized, not only of the schools upon the university but of 
the university upon the schools. 

That an organic system in its theoretically pure form can be 
found in actual operation in this country I shall not attempt to 
maintain, but I do maintain with a good deal of emphasis that 
the beginnings of such a system can be seen here in the West, 
that it is growing up spontaneously all about us, in response to 
a public demand, and that presently it will, as the philosophers ' 
say, come to consciousness of itself and take a more definite 
form. That the form, when it is perfected and made manifest, 
will be a reproduction of the German system, I am very far from 
believing. On the contrary, it will be something sui generis, 
something American, probably something western, the outgrowth 
of our peculiar needs and temperament and ideals. 

If the essential features of the feudal system are the entrance 
requirements imposed by the university and the university exam- 
inations, 1 the essential features of the organic system are: (1) 

1 If I have omitted to speak of entrance examinations at western universities, it is 
because at those universities the number of persons examined for admission is now 
so small as to be practically negligible. The following table will make this sufficiently 
clear. The statistics, except in the case of Cornell University, are of the fall of 1900, 
and (with the same exception) relate only to the literary department : 



Universities 



Chicago . . . 

Michigan . 
Wisconsin. 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Cornell . . . 
Colorado . . 
Nebraska. . 
Minnesota. 



Admitted on 
certificate 


Special 

students 


Examined 


Total 


212 


71 


50 


333 


399 * 


90 


48 


537 


238 


60 


28 


460 s 


120 


45 


10 


175 


130 


38 


8 


166 


577 2 


67 


24 


668 


78 


26 





104 


245 3 


106 


0* 


35i 


233 


128 


0* 


36i 



Per cent, 
examined 



15 
8.9 

6 

5-7 
4.8 

3-5 






1 Including 142 admitted to advanced standing. 

2 Including 164 admitted on Regents' certificates, and 138 admitted to advanced standing. The 
figures are taken from the president's report for 1890-1900. 

3 Including 65 admitted by the enrollment committee. 

4 No one took all of the examinations ; a few were examined in special subjects. 

5 The figures are approximate only. Hence the inconsistency. 
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agreement as to what constitutes the normal course of develop- 
ment of young persons of high school age, (2) a trustworthy 
means of communication through which the university, on its 
part, may learn what the high schools can do, and the high 
schools, on their part, may learn what the university wants. 
The first is what we know as university requirements ; the second 
exists, at present, in a crude, inchoate form in our present 
system of university inspection, our associations of secondary 
and university teachers, our university publications intended 
for secondary teachers, and our system of reports and certifi- 
cates. 

Although one who is familiar with the workings of the organic 
system is not likely to maintain that it is in practice an unmixed 
good, yet such a one can easily show wherein it escapes the 
evils of the feudal system. Its general effect upon both princi- 
pal and teachers is to promote independence, and at the same 
time a sense of responsibility. The teacher is not engaged in 
coaching pupils for examination. He is not even, in any narrow 
sense, fitting them for the university. They are already in the 
university, in the sense that they are in the system of which the 
university is a part. If the teacher is in substantial agreement 
with the ideals of the university — and the theory of the system 
supposes that he is — he is free to arrange his work solely with 
reference to the needs of his pupils. He is responsible to the 
university not for the completion of some set of formal require- 
ments, but for developing to the utmost the minds and charac- 
ters of the pupils in his charge. 

We are now ready, after this long introduction, to consider 
the rationale of the so-called English requirements. What are 
English requirements from the point of view of the eastern and 
the western teacher, and what are their effects on teacher and 
pupil ? From the eastern standpoint entrance requirements 
are necessarily something pretty specific and rather formal. All 
pupils must take the same examination ; hence all must read the 
same books in the same way. The examiners, in order to finish 
their gigantic task of marking four hundred or five hundred 
examination papers in a brief time, .must read, as one of them 
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puts it, "under the lash." 1 Hence the pupil, in order to stand 
any chance of getting good marks, must conform to a conven- 
tional standard. He must learn to write the things which, by 
tradition, have found favor in the eyes of the over-scutched 
examiners. Now, what the effect of such a requirement may be 
upon other subjects than English, I cannot say. Possibly in the 
case of such studies as algebra and geometry and Latin (as it is 
taught) it does no great harm. But in English, and particularly 
in rhetoric and composition, it seems to me almost certain to be 
disastrous. The reasons for this are obvious. The teaching of 
English, more than the teaching of any other subject, is a mat- 
ter of sympathy, of personal appeal, of mind catching fire from 
mind. Spontaneity and enthusiasm are the very breath in its 
lungs. Without these, drill and recitation and correction count 
for little. Unless the teacher of English can carry his pupils 
with him, they do not go at all ; they fall by the wayside. But 
to all of these requisites of good English teaching the feudal 
idea is flatly opposed. It says to the teacher: "You must teach 
these books whether you care for them or not," and to the pupil 
it says : " You must be coached on these books and be ready to 
write interesting papers on them, or you won't get into the uni- 
versity." I can think of no better recipe than that for deadening 
the nerves of sympathy and enthusiasm. 

Evidences abound showing that in some of the eastern prep- 
aratory schools the feudal idea reacts powerfully on the teaching 
of English. To quote the words of a Harvard instructor who 
has had considerable experience : 

One of the gravest faults which underlie the whole system is that the 
training in English is given not for the lasting benefit of the student, but to 
enable him to pass the Harvard entrance examination ; when he has read 
the required books and written a composition, when he is stuffed with the 
necessary facts and supposed to be able to bring them out as occasion calls, 
his education in English is complete. 2 

Still stronger evidence is furnished by those very frank 

autobiographies of Harvard students published in 1897 by the 

'Professor L. B. R. Briggs in Twenty Years of School and College English, 
p. 47. 

"B. S. Hurlbut in Twenty Years of School and College English, p. 49. 
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Harvard Committee on Rhetoric and Composition. I will quote 
a few of them : 

"The great fault of the preparatory school is that it simply prepares , and 
does not lay a permanent foundation for knowledge. I was often told at (the 
New Hampshire Academy, where I was prepared): 'Now, this is simply to 
make you ready for the examination ; you'll probably forget all about it after- 
wards.' 

"The fifth year was spent in preparing us for the preliminary examina 
tions. As English was not one of them, they considered it as a secondary 
subject. The only English we had was the reading of some of Shakespeare's 
plays. Although we were continually being warned not to make such blun- 
ders in our sight translations, and that our papers would not be accepted over 
at Harvard if they contained such English. 

" Finally, in the sixth year, they tried to make up for lost time in teaching 
English. They seemed to teach it to us for the sole purpose of making us 
pass the examination, because they continually used examination papers as 
references, and they said all the time that we must do this or that if we 
expected to pass the examination. 

" It seems to me that the all-pervading idea of the school was not so 
much to give us a lasting knowledge of the English language, but rather to 
force enough of the rudiments of the language into our heads so that we 
should be able to pass the examinations for Harvard. When we made a 
mistake in anything the teacher would say that they marked this very hard 
at Harvard; instead of merely telling us that it was bad English. 

" Then I thought that I was thoroughly prepared to take the Harvard 
examinations. I was told to 'cram' on Milton's works, as there would cer- 
tainly be questions on the paper based upon them. I obeyed orders. The 
last of June found me taking the examination. I was greatly surprised when 
I read the paper to find that it was based upon Longfellow's Evangeline, and 
other books which I had studied in the grammar school and which I had not 
read for four years." 

" For four years I studied (in a New Hampshire academy). Professor 

's object in teaching English is to prepare men for the entrance 

examination to Harvard College. He told us the fact on the first day, and 
four years later ended his 'goodbys' by giving directions how to pass the 
examinations most successfully." 

Such statements as "this last year's work was all right as a 
preparation for the examination," "our first duty was to make 
ready for the Harvard examination in English," "after all, 
young men go to school to pass the college examinations," 
occur in many of the other papers ; but perhaps the most sig- 
nificant utterance is the following: "Harvard overseers hold up 
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our English to ridicule and ask, Why ? Do they expect prepara- 
tory schools to teach English without incentive ? How foolish ! " 

If we turn now to the organic system, we shall find, if not a 
better, at least a very different set of influences. Under this 
system entrance requirements, which play so important a part in 
the feudal system, can hardly be said to exist. The term is a 
misnomer borrowed from the feudal conception. If it is retained 
at all, it must be interpreted from the point of view of the 
schools, as well as from the point of view of the university. 
That is to say, entrance requirements, organically conceived, are 
not only the demands which the university makes upon those 
who are to be admitted to the privileges of the higher educa- 
tion ; they are quite as much the demands made by the princi- 
pals and teachers of the secondary schools upon the pupils 
who are to represent those schools at the university. Thus inter- 
preted, the requirements, from either point of view, are simply 
the normal educational processes by which young persons of 
high-school age attain to a healthy intellectual development. 
What these processes may be is a matter to be determined by 
schools and colleges acting conjointly and bringing to bear on 
the problem their combined wisdom and experience, each defer- 
ring to the other in minor points in order to secure the completest 
possible adjustment in essentials. 

Logically, then, in reply to secondary-school teachers who 
ask, What are your requirements in English ? a university work- 
ing under the organic system ought to reply: "We make no 
formal requirements. We only point to our needs. What we 
want is young men and women whose literary instincts are normal 
and whose literary habits are good. We want students who know 
what good literature is and enjoy reading it ; who can express 
themselves with a fair degree of ease and accuracy ; and who 
have a taste for what is simple and sincere, as opposed to what 
is tawdry, or mawkish, or vulgar, in their own writing and the 
writing of their fellow students. Send us young persons thus 
equipped and we shall make no further requirement." And if 
the teachers, somewhat taken aback by this sudden and unex- 
pected concession, should ask further, How are these good 
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results to be secured ? the university might logically answer : 
"That, primarily, is your business. It is you teachers who will 
mold the pupil's mind and character by your daily communion 
with him. Therefore it is you teachers who must take the initia- 
tive and the responsibility, whether in determining the method 
of teaching, in laying out the courses of instruction, or in meet- 
ing day by day the unforeseen exigencies of the class room." 
Indeed, under ideal conditions the university might go so far as 
to say to the English teacher: "Do what you think best. Let 
your course in English extend over four years or one year, or 
abolish it altogether. Have a course in rhetoric or have it not. 
Require your pupils to write once a day or once a year. Read 
ten books at a snail's pace or read two hundred books at headlong 
speed. In short, follow your own bent and your own judgment, 
provided only you send us young men and women who respect 
their mother tongue and know how to use it. If you want 
advice, or want to know more definitely what our ideals are, we 
are ready and eager to give information. But we do not prescribe, 
we do not dictate." 

This, I repeat, is what the university, under ideal conditions, 
might confidently say to the principals and teachers of English in 
our high schools. Under ideal conditions, I say ; but conditions, 
as we all know, are not everywhere ideal, either as regards prin- 
cipals or as regards teachers of English. In the first place the 
organic conception, although I have spoken of it so confidently, 
and although I believe in it so firmly, is still in the subconscious 
stage. To most persons it is about as tangible as the unity of 
society. Even in my own state, where, if anywhere, it should 
rise above the threshold of consciousness, there are few second- 
ary teachers 1 who do not now and then revert to the ideas and 
the terminology of the feudal conception. Not long ago I had 
some correspondence with one of our principals in regard to the 
English courses in his school. Among the questions he asked 

1 To say nothing of members of the University faculty. A respected colleague 
with whom I conversed recently about some of our accredited schools, was so recal- 
citrant and spiritually inorganic as to affirm that in his view the certificate system was 
rotten to the core. But he would probably say the same thing about the examination 
system. 
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were these: "Would a two-hour rhetoric course in the sopho- 
more year satisfy the requirements of the university in rhetoric ?" 
" Does the university prescribe an order in which the books 
required for admission shall be read?" "Will one essay every 
two months be satisfactory to the department of English?" 
And so on. He had got into his mind the pestilent heresy that 
when he had provided what the printed statements in the uni- 
versity calendar called for, his duty was fulfilled. When he had 
done that much, the university (he vaguely felt) ought to step 
in and assume responsibility for the results. To a principal in 
such a frame of mind the university naturally hesitates to say, 
" Make the requirements in English anything you please." The 
principal might indeed accept the challenge in the spirit in which 
it was made. Probably he would do so. But there is some 
likelihood that when he was hard pressed by the claims of other 
subjects, he would feel warranted in letting some part of the 
English work drop ; not because he believed it ought to be 
dropped, but because to drop it would be to follow the line of 
least resistance. 

This desire to escape responsibility is sometimes seen in the 
teachers as well as in the principal ; but in them it arises from a 
different cause. In the case of the teachers it arises from the 
fact that they are not so well trained as they should be for the 
specific duties that are laid upon them. This is particularly 
true of teachers of rhetoric and composition. We all know 
teachers of these subjects, of the best disposition in the world, 
earnest, enthusiastic, conscientious to a fault, who, because they 
have had no special training for this particular business, are 
pitifully dependent upon others for their ideas and their methods. 
With no solid grounding in the fundamental principles of their 
subject, they are at the mercy of every text-book and magazine 
article. A new definition of rhetoric or a new device in teaching 
composition is to them a kind of miracle. They cannot place 
it. They live all their lives in a state of vacillation between 
antagonistic theories. Upon such teachers the university does not 
like to throw the whole responsibility of determining how much 
English shall be taught and in what manner it shall be taught. 
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Finally, among the unideal conditions should be mentioned 
the present means of communication between the high school 
and the university. At present it is long before the high school 
teacher of English learns whether in the eyes of the university 
the fruits of his work are good or not. Perhaps he never learns, 
or learns only in a haphazard way. The university has no 
medium for communicating to him promptly, and at frequent 
intervals, its estimate of the English of his former pupils. Nor 
in most cases is there any convenient way by which the teachers 
of English can receive from the university instant help and 
advice in an emergency. 

These obstacles to the working of the organic system of 
requirements will doubtless be removed by degrees. Meanwhile 
what should be the attitude of the university ? In general it 
may be said that inasmuch as ideals are things that we may 
approach but never can attain to, it probably always will be 
necessary for the university to lay down certain requirements in 
English ; but these will, I am sure, as time goes on, depart more 
and more from the rigid prescriptions of the feudal system. 
They will take the form of statements of proficiency in com- 
position and of appreciation of literature, corresponding to the 
attainments of the average pupils in the best high schools. To 
these will be added hints and suggestions of methods of teach- 
ing that have been found to be effective in actual practice. As 
for the lists of books that have excited so much discussion of 
late, I imagine that here in the West we shall always be in 
favor of the largest liberty of choice. Under the organic con- 
ception uniformity, except in the sense of agreement regarding 
standards and ideals of proficiency, has but slight significance. 
The tendency is rather toward the wide diversity congenial to 
differences in environments, teachers, and types of students. 
For this reason the open revolt against the list of books named 
by the Joint Committee on Uniform Requirements in English, 
seems to me to be one of the most significant evidences that 
have recently come to light of a healthy organic life in our edu- 
cational institutions. 1 

1 My words will not be less pointed if I say that as a member of that committee 
I helped make the list. 
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But entrance requirements, as I have shown, must not be inter- 
preted from the point of view of the university alone. I should be 
false to my theory if I did not point out how this liberal attitude 
of the university lays duties upon the schools ; or if it does not lay 
duties at least makes it fitting for the schools to take duties upon 
themselves. The first duty relates to the principals. If the atti- 
tude of the university is such as I have described, it then becomes 
the duty of the principals to cultivate a great tenderness of con- 
science with regard to secondary English. Freedom, like 
nobility, confers obligation. Now and then one hears a princi- 
pal say, with the earnestness of conviction : " I allow nothing to 
interfere with English. Other studies may have to give way 
occasionally, but English never." I wish more could say this 
truthfully. I do not mean that I am jealous for a certain number 
of hours or a certain number of exercises. What I want is the 
spirit, the respectful attitude. I would rather have in a high 
school an English course of but one hour a week with the 
understanding that it should never, on any pretext, be set aside, 
than a course of five hours a week with the understanding that 
a part of the students might, on some plea or other, at any time 
be excused from it. 

The second and most important obligation, however, rests 
with the teachers. They hold the key to the situation. Upon 
their fitness or unfitness for their specific tasks hang the fortunes 
of secondary instruction. If the teachers know their business the 
requirements will take care of themselves. It is the duty, there- 
fore, of every teacher of English who realizes his great responsi- 
bility, to give himself as thorough a training for his work as it is 
possible for him to obtain. Opportunity for good training is 
now generally available. Teachers' courses in English literature 
have been offered for many years in almost every university in 
this country, both in the regular sessions and in the summer 
schools. More recently teachers' courses in rhetoric and com- 
position have been established, and although there is as yet some 
confusion in regard to the aims of such courses, the improve- 
ment which they have wrought in enlarging the resources of the 
teachers and enhancing the interest and value of their work, is 
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distinctly appreciable. These courses are now the most adequate 
means through which the secondary teachers and the university can 
hold communion and effect interchange of opinion. I look for a 
great increase of interest in this line of work, and I venture the 
prophecy that if these courses are properly fostered in the uni- 
versity and heartily supported in the schools, the grade of intelli- 
gence and of resource in our teachers will so advance within 
the next decade as completely to transform the spirit and method 
of secondary English. We shall then be a long way on the road 
to a solution of the problem of entrance requirements. 

Fred Newton Scott 
University of Michigan 



